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CHAPTER I ; , 

. • • , ' THE PROBLEM, *' * "/ 

Introduction ' 

T)iis study examined two programs of student jiaching supervision! ude 
objective was to draw some/cQqclusions-a?bout the! effects of the size of the 
student teacher group on the supervisory'' program J The major difference, be- 
tween the two programs was in the number of student teachers assigned.. 

Many questions riatura;lly apply to program^ of stude^ teaching . "Can a 
college 3uperyi$or handle an increased number of student teachers?" "If we 
increase the i|uinber of students, can we st^l maintain an ^dequate program?" 
"At what poinfr does a college^'- supervisor become innef feet ive?" /'Is there a 
point where. the number of student teachers assigned to the program seriotfsly 
impairs the effectiveness of that program?" - * 

These are difficult questions hinging upon tfach person's own, philo'sophy 

and definition of what constitutes an "^adequate" or "quality" program, of . . 

supervision. Nevertheless, this study is an initial effort to examitie these' 

' " . , I . • . 5» ■• 

and similar ijuestions in an objective approach' bas^d uponjgLanned research . 



Statement of the Problem and Prdcedures 

> ■• • i • 

The Problem ' # 



which a college supervisor 

V 



If we compare a program of student teaching in 
is assigned 16-20 student teachers (control group) with another program of 
student teaching in which a college superi^isor is assigned 30 or mor^ student 
teachers (experimental group) , will differences occui; between -the two programs 
as perceived by the student teacher and the supervising teacher? 



The Major Hypo thesis 

To test' for these r6rences the fdllowing null hTOothesis-was designed. 
No significant differences will exist in the responses to a questioimaire 

by student teachers and supervising teachers"*^&§igned to two different programs 

o:^ student teaching,^ one large groUp and two small grdups, 

-" ■ • ■ * . • . ^ ' ' ' 

The Twro Programs of Supervision , "^.^ 

^ . The two progi^ams of supervisions (experimental and control) we^^e developed 

to contain as many similar elements as possible. The major variable was the . 

number of student teachers assigned to each program. This necessitated some 

re-desiming of the role of the college supervisor in the experimenta^l •program 
> ' * ■ ' > ■ ' 

to compensate for the reduced number of school visits possible cTue to the 

increase in the number of student teachers he was supervising. - • - 

The role of the experimental college supervisor became that of a - 

"trouble Shooter" with more responsibility for "observation'* and 'fevaljoatj.on" 

of the student teacher being placed on the supervising teacher. An additional' 

two-week "Progress Report" from the supervising teacher to the College super- x 

visor was added to help the- college supervisor in early identification of V 

problems. 

An additional supervising teachers meetjing was incorporated into the 
experimental program as another means of improving contact. In addition, 
there was a greater "clustering" of from 2 to 5 student teachers in a single 
school in the experimental program to improve accessibility and contacts. 
Also the supervising teachers and student teachers were provided with^an 
"information" handbook which attempted to clarify the roles of each person 
involved in the supervisory team. This handbook included tearout progress 
report forms that were completed and sent to the college supervisor periodically 



during the qu&fter. ' . . / ' 

Th6 college supjBrvisorf of the control groups placed 'their pij^ogram i 
emphasis on, more frequent and intensive classroom visits and observations. 
Other areas , of the control programs were the same as- the experimental one.* *. 
Table 1 shows ^at a glance the similarities and differences in the two 'programs 
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.TABLE '1 C(»1PARIS0N OF PROGRAM ELEMENTS IN THE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS OF THE 
' STUDENT TEACHING RESEARCH PROJECT 



PROGRAM ELEMENTS Experimental . Control Groups. 

Group ^A ^ B & C 



Group Contacts ^ ^ ' ^ 

1. College Sup^irvisor ha^Jbfeginning . 
' * of term seminar wTth student 
* teacTiers " . - , 


X 

► * ■ , 


• 

X 


2. College Slip&rvisor has Progress 
Seminar with student tea,chers 
(3rd week) • ' 


X 


X 


3. College Supervisor has Mid-term 
Tri— service mpptinp" with ^^imPT— / 
vising teachers , - 




^ — ^— 

' - ^J- ■ 


' • ■ — • 7= • 

, 4. College Supervisor has Progress 
Seminar with* student teachers 
(7th week) ^ 


X 


X 


* ^ 

5. College Supervisor has Final 
End-of-Term meeting with 
stutient teachers - ' 


■ X 


' 1. 

* 

• 


6. College Supervispr^ has Final Group 

"Evaluation of Student Teachers"- 
j session with' Supervising Teachers,- 


X 




Wt^tten Reports 

. 7. A two-week "Report on Progress" 

from Supervising Teacher to. ** 
\ College Supervisor .' /■ • ^ 


X 




* 

8. A Mid term ^evaluation on Student 
Teacher- progress from Supervising 
Teacher to College Supervisor 
r- — ^ — '■ -r- 


X 


/ X 


9. A Final evaluation on Student 
. Teacher ■ progress from Supervising 
^;Y^^^ to College Supervisor 

■'r'^y^'h ^ ' ' . 




— ? — 

.' X 


■ 7- ' :^ — 

gtud^t placement . 

lOV "Clustering" of 2 to 5 students 
*? ;in a single school for easy access \ 
and smalt group meetings.. 

•■ 1 ' -^-y— 


X ;■• 

1 





» 



TABLE 1 (CONT'D) 



PROGRAM ELEMENTS 



Experljneiitar ' 
Group A 



Cbijtrol Groups 
B & C 



ColleRe Supervisor Visits 

!!• Initial "Orientation visit" by 
College .Supervisor with Student 
Teacher iand Sup^rvpising Teacher* ^' 


• . X 


*■ . 

X 


\ / 

12. Two Xo Fiv^ '^Intensive Observation" * 
visits by College Supervisor with - ^ 
each Student Teacher and Supe;r- 
vising Teacher 


• 

• t > 


■ » 


13. One or more "Intensive Observation" 
visits by College Supervisor with 
Student Teacher and Supervi^iflg / 
Teacher only y&here problems; aire 
indicated^ ' ^ • 


T 

r. 




\? 

14. One "Minimum Gbservation'' visit 
by College Supervisor with 
Student Teacher and Supervisltig 
Teacher where no problem exists;^ 
and if time permits 


2 




15. Oi!S;e '^Closure" or" "Final Evaluation", 
visit- by College Supervisor with 

' each Student Teacher and Super- 
vising Teacher ' ' j. 




)^ • 


16. Providing Supervising Teachers 
- with an "Information" Handbook 


' — --A 





There were 5 student tej^cher^ out of 31 requiring intensive ob set vat xon 
visits. Three received two visits each, one received tliree visits, and 
onp received six visit^. ^ . ^ 



2 - - ^ ■ ' ■ . 

Of the , remaining student teachers (not including the above five) twenty 
received a I'mi^in^ypi observation" visits Six students did not receive a 
"minimum observation" visit since time' did not permit it. 
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• ■ «3 

The ^tudentand Teacher Population . * 

The student teacher populations "were those students normally assigned to 
the geographic areas of the two college supervisors] The- students involved, 
were assigned in 11 counties of Indiana located in . tl|e\orthern%? 
state. The sample included all of those student teachers assigned^ to that^ 
particular supe'rvisor in tjie quarter. ^ This sample represented a. cross-section 

of the student teacher population of Ball State University.'^ 

. * . - . ■' 

The supervising. teachers were those who were assigned these student 

teacher^ in the normal placement procedure.' The' ages,' jn^fi^ce, degrees , 

and teaching ar;eas were wide and varied^ and represented ^ br^aa.||irectrum of 

these variables. The placement of these student teachers kna';tiie assignment 

to teachers, was made with no p^or knowledge of the areas' t^Jie selected for 



Z Jje £ 
r eit 



the experimental program; Random sampling is not claimed for either the experi- 
mental o»t, control groups, but in the groups selected, all subjects were included 
Sizes of Experimental and Control Groups " . ' 

There were 31 supervising- teachers (A]^)^ and 31 student taachers (A2) in 
the experimental program. Thejre were 19 supervising teachers (Bi) and 17 
student teachers (B2) in one' contr9l group and 19 supervising teacfiers (Cj^) 
and 20 student teachers, (C2) in the other control group. 

• • , ' ^^^^^^^^ 

TABLE 2 SIZE AND QUARTER OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



Quarter 


College 
Spvsr. 


Group 


Teachers 


Code 


student p 


■^Code 


' ^Fall '73 

Fall 73 

Winter 
' '73- '74 


X 
Y 

X . 


Exper iment a 1 (A ) 
Control (B\) 
C,%'rol (C) ^ 


N=31 
N=19 
N-19 


^1 


N=17 
N=20 


A2 

C2 
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3 ^ > ■ - • 

•All quarters are 10 weeks in length ranging from 48. to 50 school. days. •. 
^e .population included elementary, secondary, male and female, large -urban 
schools/ smaller rural schools, schools in small to medium sized towns or cities 

^The letter refers to the experimental or control group, the numbfer for teafcher 
or student group. See table iZ for clarification. 
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Two different college supervisors (Designated X and Y, See Table were 
assigned- to the groups. Supervisor X conducted • the fall program with the 
< large experimental group of teachers and students and also conducted one" 
of the control programs during the winter q-uarter immediately following the ' 
fall prc»gram. Supervisor Y conducted the fall quarter control program or 
in the satme fall quarter ^s the experimental program. ' 

The above design solved two problem variables. It would place a check 
against any undua bias of one program over the other which could occur if 
only one college slfpervisor was assigned to both programs. It also provides 
an indication of the effects that two differeiit college .supervisors might- 
have on the data, ► 
The Measuring Instruments 

The Office of Student Teaching at Ball St^te University alxeady empldy^:^;'' 

' « . : • ' ^ . ;:.:V''v^ 

two end-of -quarter surveys 6r questionnaires f6t obtaining prograiit^|0^^^l:^^^ 

supervising teachets and student teacliers/ These^ questioi\naires w^re m^d 

but.with the inclusion of additional items for measuring specific aspects of 

the experimental and control program^s (Appendixes A and B). ' 

- ' A "semantic dif ferential|||^as employed to obtain mean scores on each item 

in the student and teacher questionnaires. Jhis made it possible to compare the 

means and examine the variability of the groups. \ ' 

* Specific items wdre somewhat identical and were also stated negatively 

as a check on "the validity of the questionnaires. Since the Questions* ask 

' ^ ^ V, ' ' 

•for specific opinions about asfJects of the program, content validity is 

. ' ' ■ *" ■ ' " 

claimed ii^ part. ^ . 



6 Teacher Questionnaire developed by Tom McEwin of Teachers cJil^ge Faculty 
at Ball State University. , , „ ^ ^ 

7 Student Questionnaire developed over a three year period (1971-1974) 5y ■ 
Edwin P. Prettyman and James M. McClure of Teachers College Faculty at 
Ball State University. It was partially supported by a University grant 
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Agree=5; Probably Agree=4; Uncertain/Not Applicable=3; Probabljf Disagree=2' 
Disagree=l. - * 

f " : 



In two analyses 0f groups of items,- tlie respons^es of tke three groups*, 
A, B, and^C yielded reliability coefficients of .9531 and ^^2d5. The twd ; 
questionnaires. wei;e considered highly re l^feble instruments and adequate^ to 
the imrposea of this 'study, ^ ' ' . ^ / 

Collecting the l3ata - . \ . / ^: 

^ The d^ta-was obtained by administering the teacher questionnaire 
(Appendix A) to all of the supervising teachers in the esfperimental and 
control groups Wd administering the student questionnaire (Appendix B) to 
all of the student teachers^ in the"^ experimental and- control S^oifiB. Adniin- 
istratioi/of all questionnaires </as accomplished during the tenth alid fin^l 
week of the quarter^ ' ' ^ ^- 

'The student teachers compt^ted the questionnaires in- the final group / 
meetings held on the last^day of ' the quarter. Each teacher mailed- the 
completed Iquestibnnaire'. on the last day of the quarter. 

. The experimental group of 31 teachers (A^^) and 31 students (A2)' all 
completed, questionnaires for a 100 percent' return by the experimental group. 
The 19 teachers (B,) and 17 students (B^) of thie fall quarter control group 
all completed questionnaires for a 100 percQU^ t/etitrn. Th6re were' two mot:e 
teachers than students in this group because t^ibi'^ student' teachers were 
assigned to twb supervising-teachers. Dne\each^ ©f the 2oVn the^econd 
control group {C^) failed to complete an4. return a questionnaire which made 
for only a 95 percent retutn. ^ P^ll 20' of thJ" students of the second control 
group (C2) completed questionnaires for a -re. turn of 100 percent. 

The responses of -each subject on ^each quest ioraSaire were then punched 
on computer cards for data processing. Reliability coefficients Vere , ' 
obt^i^ied on tfife^-^qtiestionnaire -ife^ms. Means , stj^dard deviations / and 
measures of variability or "t" scores were produced for testing -theynaj^or^ 
hypotjhe^is. ' ' 1 2 ^ 



The variability betweericthe, twjofcontrol;, groups and the exj^erimental 
and control groups and the testing, for the^najoT /and minor^ hypotheses was 



meaSured, using the "t" tatflo. 'ThQ ".t" .ratio coipare'd the 'differences b^tweeA 



t t . 



the. group means and "the appaKerit etf ej::t of . th^^reatment with the standard 

* , ■ ' ■ • ■ • > -^\y v,^- . ' • . ■ • 

•error of" the differences' between\£he means. This produces a measure of the 

■ t» * ■ X 

variability of the differences 'ajid An estimate of error. Using the twoh- failed . 

test for ''t" th^ researchers weye able to determine if significant differences 

«. ■ . " ' ■ • ' ^ - - 

existed between the two control g^bups. and the^"^Bxperimental and contr^ol groups 
in the responses tp tshe questionnaire items. A test of significaiKie was 
ipiposed atvt!he*.05 level for acceptance or rejection of the two control groups 
as "a single population and for acceptance^"? rejection of the major hypothesis 
Limit a ti ous " and^ De limi t a t i otis r — 

*■ ■ •<•.'.',..,. ■ . • - » ^ 

The student, teac^iing" quartet was' limited to 10 wefeks, the normal Univer- 

slty sfchedule. The. study t/as limited to two consecutive quarters in the 

fall' and winter^jaf 1973-^^ A Spring quarter was not included. " < * 

^. The' ^fectc .of two college supervisors may influence the data, but 

■ ■' , ' ^ ■ '■ . . 

there'„is ' greater validity achieved in this "design lhan if only one college 

- ■ _ - , : r \ . 

•^updtvlsor was assigned to both programs^, 

' . There is the recognition thjat.any questionnaire has its limitations 

The student ssimple involved Only Ball State student teiachers in a par- 
ttcular geographic area, ^a can but infer that /conclusions inay be applicable 



tb^the tdtal; student t; each ing program. Inferences about other student teach- 
ing, programs in othdr Institutions be limited. 



The Minor Hypothesis for testing the variability of the two control groups 
is a* necessary prerequisite for; testiiog the Major Hjrpothesis. The minor 
hyppthesjLs is presented in Chapter OVo. 



■ ' CmPTER 11 ]^ ^ 
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THE CCNIJIO?. GROUPS 



The selection of £wo control groupi under tlie .direction of/two different 

" < - / • " -0 

college supervisors (1) provides a control group of teachers and students at 
least as large as th^ experimental groups and (2) overcomes bias iiiherent in 
a* design when only one person is in charge of both the experimental and control 
environments. An additional benefit' is the examination of responses in two 
different quarters, fall ^nd winter. 

The two college supervisors, x' and Y, ^c Deducted their respective fall and 
winter control programs in^a simila^ inaimer* Both supervisors used identical 
group meeting times, the same evaluation and reporting forms, and provided the 
similar "intensive observation" visits to their respective groups.. There was 
the same emphasis on the individual conferences with thek'student teachers and 
supervising teachers during each^chool visit. The twi college supervisors 
kept in con^'tant communication during the two control group programs so that ' 
they could keep; *all the program elements similar as outlined in Table 1. 

Comparing thfe Control Groups 

The Minor Hypothesis ^ • 

to test whether or riot the two control groups yielded similar ' re*su Its 

and were similar or identical populations the following hypothesis was 

designed: * . ^ ^ - , 

when two different college supervisors in two different quarter^ 
vconduct identical small group student teacher programs, similar in 
scope and design, then; isimilar responses to questionnaire items will 
be elicited from the teacher and student populations and there will' 
be nou significant differences beWeen the two groups in their responses. 
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TA.BLE 3 MEAN SCORES AND "t" .SCORES 
OF TEACHER 'e^mROL GROUPS 
Bi AND Ci* y 



Item 
No. 


Means of 
Control 
Group 


.Means of 
Control 
Group 


score 

• 


Item 
. No.. 


Means of 
Control 
Group V 


Means of 
Control 
Groiip 

Qi 


c score 


(1 

1 


. 3.895 , 


4.368 


1^543 


21 


4.947 


4.737 


.1.512 




4.368 


4.421 


0.148 


22 


1.211 ' 


il.053 


0.728 


3 " 


4.789 


4.737 










/4.842 ' 


0.387 


4 


^4.842 


' 4.579 


1.457 


24 ■ , 


4.474 




4.316 - 


0.402 


5 


•4.421 


4.474 


0.234 


25 


t 4.368 




4-. 684 


0.856 




4^.842 












i 




6 


4.737 


0.781 


26 


4.362 


4.789- 


0.577 


7 


4.579 


4.842- 


0:970 • 


27 


4.895 


, 4.842 


0.387 


8 


4.421 


4 421 


n 'nnn 






, / ' 4^.§42 


0.387 


9 


,1.31fr 


1.263 


0.245 


29 


5.000 


/ 4.893 


1.000 


10 


4.474 . 


4.684 


1^X82 


30 


5.000 


• 4.947 


1.000 


11 




4.737 


0.985 


31 


4.632 


4.842 


0.851 


12' 


4.* 


3.684 


1.367 


32 


4.789 




4.368 


, 1.760 


1 J 




3.789 


0.290 


33 


4.000 


3.684 


0.753 


14 


4.947 


4.632 


1.732 


34 


3.. 316 


2.684 


1.414 




4.597 


. 4. '684 


0.330 


35 


2.053 


. 2.579 


1.588 


16 


4.632 


4.368 


0.976 


36 


3.526 


4.000 


1.042 


17 


4.684 


4.579 


0'.330 


37 


• ?'.579 


3.316 


1.620 


18 


4. 632 


4.684 


0.239 


38 


4.526 


4.-263 


1.028 


. 19 


4.579 


. 4.684 


0.351 


39 


^ 4.158 / 


4.316 


0.428 


20 


4. •(89 


- 4.632 


Ap.943 


40 


■ ^.737 L 


^ 4.474 


1.201 



















* Teacher Group Bi (N = 19) Teacher Growf C^ (N = 19) Total N = ^8; 36 degrees 

of freedom requires a "t" score of + 2.03 at .05|3Level for significant difference. 

Findings ' ' 

^Tables 3 and 4 outline the data receivsc!^ from the processing ^af the 
data for the two control groups!. The tables show' the mean scdtes on each item, s 
thafcxesults on both cont?:ol groups of students and teachers, and tlie "t" scores 
obtained for canparing the variability of the control groups and for testing 
the minor hypothesis. " , ^ 

The requirement of a "t" score in- either group of + 2.03 for significant 
differences to occur wds not met.^ All ''V 'sct>res on all items were less than this, 

* V , ' 15 

^ - ■ ■ 
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TABLE 4 MEAH ffCORES AND "t" SCORES 
OF STUDENT CONTROL GROUPS 
B AND 



Item . 
No; 


Means of 
Control 
Group 

^2 


Means of 
Control 
Group 


Score 


Item 
No. 


Means of 
Control 

k7JL OUp 

B2 


Means of 
Control 
Group 
C2 


' ii^ii 
Score 


!• 

» 2 

3 

ti 


3.824 
4.588 
5.000 
4.647 
4.176 , 


3.850 
4.800 
4.900 . 
4.700 
4.500 


0.056 
1.129 
1.337 
0.193 
0.948 


24 
25 ■ 
26 
27 
28 


4.118 
* 4.235 

4.529 
.4.412 . 


3.950' 
4.350 

oUU 

4.500 
4.850 


0.440 
0.392 
0.515 
0.098 
1.729 


6 
7 

8 
9 
10 


4. 176 
4.529 
1.647 
3 . 706 
4.471 


3.750 
4.850 
1.700 
4.000 
4.650 


1.079 
1.261 
0.143 
0.615 
0.785 


29 
30 
3l 
32 
33 


4.529 
4.353 

4.647 
3.353 


4.750 
4.500 

H. /UO 

4.950 ■ 
2.800 


0.808 
0.394 
0.353 
1.828 
1.075 


11 
12 
13 

" 14 ■ 
" 15 


4.588 
4.588 
5.000 
4.176 
4.471 


4: 950 
4.700* 
4.900 
4.650 ■ 
4.750 


1.486 
0.342 
1.337 
1.947 
1.023 


34 
35 

36 - 

37 

38 


4.647 
]ivl76 

3.941 
1.765 


4.950 

1.000 

A 1 i;n 

2i^950 


1.324 
1.087 
1.201 

0.696 


16 
17 
" 18 , 
19 
20 


4.706 
3 . 059 
3.706 
" 4.647 
4.412 


4.50q 
2«800 
4.050 
4.950 
4.800^' 


0.778 

0 SQQ 

0.869 
1.324 
1.584 


39 
f u 

41 
42 
43 


3.471 

H. UUU 

4.588 
3.235 
■ 4.353 


3^4.150 
^3.950 
-4. .850 
3.^^50 
4.350 


1.563 
0.134 
1.319 
0.041 
0.009 


21 
22 
23 


U«82 
4.588 
4.353 


2.550 , 
4.500 

4.8qo 


1.350 
0.275 
1.541 


44 

45 . 


3.882 
4.235 


4.250 
4.300 


1.000 
1 0.159 



*Student Group 83 (N = 17) "Student -Group C2 (N = 20) Total N = 37; 35 degrees 
of freedom requires a "t" score of + 2.03 at .05 level tor significant difference. 
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Conclusions 



Since there were no significant differences between the supervising teacher 
or student teacher control groups, the minor hypothesis was supported. Therefore, 
the^two control groups could be combined and treated as a >^single population. ^ 

It was^also concluded that the variables of two different college supefvisors 

1' 

and different quarters had no appreciable effect upon the remits. 



12 
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CHA.BCER III , 4^ 

.PROCEDURE FOR .pSTING THE MAJOR HyPOTHE&lS 
AND RiSPORTING THE RESULTS 



. ^ 

\ 



Introduction 



In the previous chapter it was established that the teacher control group 



(Bj^ and C^^ and the two jstudent control groups arid C2>^^uld-lifi treated . . 
as a single population. - It was then possible .to (^ompare^hii? combined control 
population with the xespectiye 'of teacliers '(A-) and 

students (A2) ina %j^t: . . * 

, - v- ■■. '^v^ '■■ .Procedure A . - - . 

1. Group xndatoi5';on ea'ch ite^ 
responses of studen-i^^ajtd^^t^^^^ vere obtained. 

This made possible, an ^xajo^n^tion' ofi ' t^^ *6jpii0nses to the xtems and 

a comparison of the experimentSal and^^fetol -giroups. 

2; All items in the teacher and 'siudent'qujestionm were combined 
and placed in nine major categories' fot''analysis. Only categories 1 through 
6 are reported in detail. Categories 7 through 9 are peripheral to the s^tudy, 
but are included in the Summary,^-^ * 4 . 

(1) The - Supervisory Process;' Contacts and Availability of 
the College Supervisor. 

• ; . • ■ ^ . • ■ ' 

(2) The Supervi^ry Process; Classroom Visits and Observation 

(3) The Supervisory Process; Conferences 

. (4) The Supervisory Process; Planning and Teaching Idethods 
(5) Evaluation and Grading of student Teaching Performance 



(6) Compe?t%itJy of the College Supervisor 

(7) The College Supervisor and Personal Relations 

(8) Responses about the Student Teaching Programs 

(9) Responses about Student Teaching and Pre-Student Teaching 
Professional Education Courses 

13 . 



r 



3 . ^ The teacher and student items relevant to each category were 

organized "into si:? tables. The means on each item of student \ud teacher 

^ • • ' \ \ ■ ' 

'responses in the control and experimental groups are presented \together 

with the "t" scores which compare the* variability between the experimental 

and control groups .oij^^^ch item. 

- 4. The items^Sq table where significant differences Occurred in 



the responses 6Sp^Sfc«pe|il^ control groups are placed 

These are follow©d;^^|^^ same table by the items where no sign 



first, 
fi^t 



differences had occurred in the Responses between the two groupjs ^ 

5. Items are organized in each table in a topical sequenc^i rather than 
numerically for better un^^^andirig of resists. The item' sfatiments within 
'the tables are condensed ^^^ptesier review and space economy. The full 
statements on each iteid are avai'lable ,in the questionnaires in Appendixes A ^ 
and B. . • ' ^ _ . 



1 ! 

6. Item statements which are phrased negativ-ely produced Idw scores. 

^- ' ■ ■ ' * , ' ^ ■ / ' v ; ' y . 

These were changed to positive statements within. the tables and the scores 

■ ■ , ' .. ^ ' . 

converted for easy comparison of x;es.ults and Consistency of reporting. 

7. Each major category Is reported separately. The findings are not ' 

described in detail, but are presente4 fully in the tables. In this way, 

I ^ .... 

redundancy is reduced and brevity is served. 

. 8,, The conclusions are -reported within each category for easier com- 
parison with the finding^ presented in the tablfes. 
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■ CHAPTER IV . 
FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

^ I . /Ejecting the Major Hypothesis 

Findings ' ' • . ' . , 

; Out of 40 items on the teacher questionnaire, significant, differences ' 
occurred between the e^er'nnental and' control^groups of teathers on 14 items 
.or 35 percent of all iteins. The're were'no significant .differences between 
the experimental and control groups o^ teachers on 26 items or 65 percent of 
all iteis.^° . 



. \ 



■ Out_of 45 items 9^>e student -questionnaire,, significant differences 
occt^ed between the e'xjerimental and control groups of students on 20 items 
, ,or 44.5 percent of all items. There were no. significant .differences between 
the experimental and control groups of students on 25 it^ or" 55.5 percent 
of all items. • ■ ' " * . 

Conclusions ' i. 

The major hypothesis, that."No significant differences will exfst in the 
responses to a questionnaire by' student teachers and supe^sing teLefs 
/^assigned ta.fa.o different programs of student teaching, onfe' large grLp a^ ' 
, ;two.^small groups" is rejected. "This rejection is necessarily li^iteJ| since- " 
.a greater number of items produced "no significant differences" and < a lesser 
number of items produced "significant differences" between the groups." 

The major findings and conclusions come in the analysis of the it€ 
and the'kinds .of items to which the students and teachers responded rather 
■than in the h«merical superiority or percentage of'items labeled as sij 
fiScant or not signii^taht.. . ^ 
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for\"wroV^-^'''-;°''''^'P^"^'^ "f scores and the "t" score necessary\; 
for a. level of sxgnxfxcance at the .05, level are reported in the tables? \ 



The Supervisory I^rocess, 
^ Contacfts and Availability of , the College Supervisor* 

Findings -Significant Differences - ' 

TabliB 6 includes three teacher items and two student items where signifi- 
cant* differences occurred: between the experimeptal^nd control ^groups. These 
items deal, with the contacts, number of schooi visits, and availability of the 
.college supervisors. . > * ; • 





TA31E 6 THE SUPERVISORY PROCESS , CONTACTS" AND 
^ AVAIIABILITY OF THE COLLEGE SUPERVISOR 




Item^.? 

♦ . v. 


Statement Control 

Means 

• 


Expmtl. ;M£m11^ 
^^eans Score 



T 38 Sufficient contacts with student teacher * 4,395 

T 40 Sufficient contacts with supervising teacher 4,605 

S 45 Sufficient contacts with student teacher'. . 4,270* 

; ^37 Sufficient contacts >with supervising teacher 4.270 



. T 32 Suf ficijpnt number of school visits 4 579 

— -— - -- 4--— -— — — ::--i3 

S ,4 Availabitity of the colljfe^e supervisdr ' 4.452 



3.710 


, 2.667 


4.065 


2.235 


3. "258 


3.292 


3.355 


3.04^ 


3^258 


4.627 


V;676 


0.936 


4.065 


1.241 



• fT 2 Availability of the college supervisor . 4.395 

• .:. ' ^ - . > \ ^ ' ' 

* ^ ' 

11 \ ' . 

Teacher Group: N=69, Degrees of freedom 67, "t»: score of + 2.00 required ' 

for significant difference at .05 level. 

Student Groun; N=68, Degrees of f JJeedcfni?*66, "t" score of + 2.00 required 
.for signlfficant difference at .05 level. " 

12^ . . ' 

The letter ! preceding the item number identifies it as a teacher item, 
-^e letter S preceding the itiem number identifies it as a student item. 

13 ■ . ' • ^ ' ■ ^ '■:'.} . : 

Items above the dotted line are identified as having significant differences, 

those below the dotted line are identified as not having significant differ- 
ences. ■ \ 

Nd^r-^Abo^e footnotes, apply to all .subsequent tables. 



Findings - No Significant Differences , \ " ' i . , • 

• Table 6 inclu<ies one> s4:udent item and one teacher item where no significant 
differences occurred between the experdLmental and control groups. Both items 

dealt with the %ailability of the college supervisor. 

i ? ' 

Cone lusions 

> \ b . ■ 

As the number of student teachers assigned to a college supervisor 
increases, the number of ^»sustained or intensive contact s»» that he can make 
with the teachers and students decreases. 

, >; Siudent' teachers and supervising ^tea^-cKers consider the contacts made by 
the college supervisor an important factor in the student 'teaching program. 
- The students indicate a greater need for these contacts than 'do the 
supervising teachers and supervising teachers support this contention. 
. ' Supervising teacheE<rr^j€ct a supervisory program to some extent' where • 
the college supervisor mgkes less than three school contacts. The student 
teachers reject a minimal program of visits as presented by the experimental 
program and want more, nfft less visits by the college supervisor than even ^ 
the control program offered. 

There, appears to be a greater insecurity on the part of the students 
than evidenced by' the teiachers and the students apparently want and need 
continued support from someone from the University. Neither program pre- 
sented any ^great probleih in the area of availability of the college supervisor 
to the students or teachers/ ""The experimental program^did have an edge in 
this^area as far as the students were concerned. The more favor^le response 
in the experimental program may have been due to tljie, location of the college 
l^pervisor iVi residence in the area; This may also be explained by the frequent 
contacts made through means other than ^chool visits such as graup meetings.' 
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Y The Supervisory ProcessL 
^ . Classroom Visits and Observation 

Table 7» includes ^wo- teacher items and two student items where significant 
differences occurred betWjsen the experimental and control groups * These items 
dealt mainly^ with th|||rstudents ' and teachers' perceptions, of /the, value of the 
classroom visits and observations by the college supervisor. ' 1 



TABLE 7 ^THE SUPERVISORY :PROCESS, CIASSRO(M VISITS 
AND OBSERVATION - • ; " 



Item 


' • •' ~ Statement 

-J L_^iL 


Control 

,Mean 


Expmtl. 
Mean 


^ Score 


S 43 


Classroom visits necessary to* program 


4/^51 . 


3.129 


4^ 
3.225 


T "39 


Competent teacher dpes not eliminate visits 


• 4,237 ■ 


3.194 


S 40 


Observation necessary for evaluation , - 


'a, ■ 

.3.973 


2.935 • 


.3.554 


T 36 


School visits not eliminated by conferences 


3.763 • 


2.871 


2:445 


S 39 


' Teacher obs^ervation only for evaluation 


3 .6^5 

A 


3 .838 


.577 



Findings - No Significant Dif f eretices 
1 = 

Table 7 includes, one student item relating to classroom observation 

ifhere no significant differences occurred between the experimental and control 
. groups . ; ' , 

Conclusions ' . . ' . ' ^ 

' ' — . ' > 

1 1 : . ' ■ t. 

The expectation w^s that the group of students and teachers deceiving 

fewer classroom visits and observations w.- aid have valued l\±.: aspect more ' . " 

higjily than those in the control prolram -who repq^ived more cl^ssrooni visits 



and observations. This was not the ca^e in this siudy; 

6bservartion and classroom visits by the college supervisors are not 
as important to.Jtt^ of student teaching as previously believed. 



It may be that the college Wpervisor has been duplicating the role of the 
supervising teacher and the students are aware of this. Also^ students ^ . 
and teachers may be responding more to the expectations placed upon thijm by 
the college supervi^sor, i.e. "It must be important only if the college 
supervisor thinks it is important." ' Therefore, .the control groups place 
a higher rating on .observation and classroom visits by the college supervisor 
because of the importance he places on-this area. ' ' .> « 

• The increase in the use of conferences and group meetings, tlie placing, 
of more responsibility on the supervising teacher may be elements whi^' 
-compensate to spme degree in the experimental program for the ^decrease in " 
classroom visits and observations by the col-lege supervisor. In the ex- 
perimental program it is obvious that -a large group :bW'udiVs and teachers 
-can adapt to. a program change and accept a diffAent1c0le/ fpf^i±a college 



supervisor. • ^ ^ 

. ' There is.no doubt that the ral^/of the college supervisor needs to be' 
reviewed, particularly in the area of classroom visits and observation, and' 
, liis experience and expertise placed in better perspective in the tqtal 
supervisory program. . * * ' ' ^ 

...... ■» « ■. " ■ 

The SupigtEVisory Process, Conferences 
Findings ^ No Significant. Differences 

Table 8 includes one teacher item. and three student items wher6 
significant differences; occurred between the experimental and control groups ' 
in the area of conferences v^ith the* college supervisor. 

Findings - No Significant: Differences . ' , : .. 

^ Table 8 includes four teacher items and two etudent items where no rsighi-, 
ficant differences becurrcd bctt-ccn the experimental and control groups. Colla 
supervisors in all the groups received very favorable ratings from, students and 
.teachers ih the way they conducted the conferences and answered questions. ' 

, 19 . 



TABLE 8 



THE SUPERVISORY PROCESS: CONFERENCES 



/ 



Item 


. ; . ^ . . . 
. ' ^ - Statement * ^ ' 


, Cont r o 1 ■ Expmt 1 . 
Means Means 


tt^lt 

' Score 


S 6 


. Mid-quarter conference benefited student 


3.946 


3} 290 


2.328 . 


T 4 


Individual me jE±ing§ along with observation ^ 


4.711 


3-.^8 


2.761 


S 7 


.. Conference )W.Cfa student before observation ' 


4.703 


3.9.03 


3.684 


V? 


Colleg^.SuperYi^r helpful in conferences 


4.495 


3.355 


5 .431 


'i 17 


College Supervisor helpful in conferences 


4.632" 


4.452 


. 796 V 


T 11 


^ Supervisor condid enough .~to ''be a help to student 


4.605 


4.458 

m 


.301 


T 22 


Ansvtjrered^ questi^s spedifically and to the point- 


4.868 


4.613 


, 1 .586 


s:29 


^Answex*^ questions specifically and to the point 


4.613. 


■4.649 


p. 194 . 


T 23 


^^Ir^lCpuld discuss professional problems frandly 


4.868 


4.710 


1.313 


S 30 


^ Could discuss progegsional problems frankly, 


4.419" 


4 .432 


.051 



Conclusiqns , ^ 

Bottiithe, stu^dents and teachers were satisfied with the abilities of the 
college supervisors in conducting conference^, in being honest and open, and 
being helpful when they did confer, . 

The number of student teachers assigned to a college supeipvisor does 
affect the conference situation arid as the number of student teachers increases 
the less heli^ul these conferences become to the students and teachers. The 
role of^the college- supervisor in, the'area of conferiances is diminished by 
having to work with a greater nuiiiber\of students . P ' 

Altjhough o]3servation as- prd^ioiisly outlined may not appear to be as 

important as believed, it may be that the lack of observation has considerable 

• * • . , ' f> 

impact upon the poorer yating the experimental program received In the 

confer.enpe category.. • . 



' Again, the role of the college supervisor needs to be examined. If he* 

cannot obtain the necessary information through classroenn observation, he may 

% ... » • 

J i ■ ■ ■ . 

have to utilize other methods. Perhaps there should be a revision of his^ • 
present conference role and a. transfer^ of some areas bt it to the- supervising 

. " " • • - ■ ■ V '■ ■ - ■ 

teacher. 

'"' ' The Supervisory Process; Planning and Teachixig Methods 
Findings - Significant Differences ' , . 

Table 9 includes two student items and one teacher item where significant 
differences occured between the experimental and control groups in the category 
*of planning and teaching methods. 



; ' ^ '. — r — ' [ '. 

TABLE 9 THE SUPERVISORY PROCESS: PIANNING AND TEACHING METHODS 
■ ' ' [ 

Item ' Statement Control Expmtl. "t" 

Means Means Score 

S 26 JZollege supervisor provided freedom to plan 

S 18 Planning required contributed to teaching ' 

T 6 Familiarity with dif ferent-'teaching methods 

S 10 Familiarity with different teaching methods 

S 16 Student allowed to experiiueiit with methods 

fr 12 Student encouraged to experiment with me^od 

T 19 -College supervisor provided fteedom to plan 

T 13 Planning required ^^ntributect to teaching 

**■ ' 

Findings - No Significant Differences ' - 

Table 9 includes three teacher items and two student? it^ms where no 

significant cfifferences occurred between the experimental and the control 

groups in the category of planning and teaching methods. 

Cone lusions - t # - • 

The size of thd student teachifig g?oup does, not effect the perc(fcption of 

.the' college supervisor, as a knowledgeable person in the area of teaching mrethods 



J4.757 


4.258 


2.383 


3.892 


3.161 


, 2.417^ 


4.789 


4.290 


3.397 


4.516 


4.568 


. .'300 


, 4.258 ■ 


4.595 


1.606 


3.947 


4.290 


1.346 


4.632 


4 . 742 


'.571 


.3:842 


4.161 . 


1.357 



. Neither a small group or large groyp program .affects the teachers View- ' 

of Allowing. t;>ie students freedom to plaii. . However, the student teachers' 

• • • ' • . . » 

in the large group appear to feel some restrictions in this, a^rea. The key 

• . • ^' ' • ' ■■ '' ■^ ' C ' ^ 

Here . lies in the difference In'^the student and teacher responses^to the^ ' ' 
item "the planning requited coiftributed to be^^teaching''. >^The small "groups . 
of students received more direction^f ran the col^ge supervisor tl>an did the ' 
large Bxpe?:imental group. ^ This ^raa^^count for the better fating given by • 
the cdtftrol group. The teachers rated'the experimental program higher (although 
. there was^ot a significant "aiff^ence) and this program gave much-more re- 
spon^ibility to the supervising teachers. '. ! 

students accept too re direction in planning, but supervising teachers, as 
has been suspected, place less value of planning. and evidently convey this 
to ;iy^'stu4^^ # . / '* • 

/Saachpfs;4^^ view expermentation in'^'tiif feTent,.m^^^^ by the studeirt 
tearStter with ^ess^. favor than th^ collegjs supervisor. •, 



In essence, the size of the student teachii^group does not affect the 
teacher with Ij^ss favor than the college supervisor. 

In essence} the size of the student teaching group does not affect the 
area of • planning and teaching methods as myirfi as the ways in which these 
areas ate. perceived by the persons inyolv^d and the ways in which the , 
college supei;visor can; help th^ supervising teacher assume responsibility ' 
in these arpas. •* . 

. ; Evaluation and Grading of Student Teaching Performance. 
Finding^ ? Significant JDifferences • • . , ^ 

TableVjLO inclu3es,^o teacher items and five student Items where 
significant differences crccurred between the experimental and control 
groups in the category dealing^with the evaluation and grading of the 

•■■V:"-' ^ ■ ' " . * • J 

student/v teaching perfonpance. ^ 



\ 



,TABIJE 10 EVALUATION OF STUDENT TEACHING PERFORMANCE 



Item 



Statement 



'.•T^2fir./ SAijfervi'sors) appraisal of student was 
' ]$<il^^'^ appraisal of s 



fair 



tudent. was fair 



c'-S ;3S».^. 'Superyxsor can evaluate ^better than teacher 

V .'.v-V^ •*«.'•• •' ' ^ ' 

42v. Teacher can evaluate better than supervisor 

. 35 Supervisory approach hejped in. evaluation 

i S.i5o Supervisory approach helped in evaluation 

VS .44- can write accurate rescommendation 

■ Wrd:;^e accurate recommendation 

.•;S >2:: ,R^y^ not endanger grade 

■ ■ - '".v;. '■ ' ■■ 

VT^;* L did not endanger grade 



Control 
Means 


Expmt 1 . 
MaHjlS 


Score 


4.711 


4.353- 


2.036 


4.514 


3.677 

4. 


3.796 


1.919 


1.258 


2.741 


4.243 


4.742 


2.383 


3.684 


'2.968 


2.298 • 


3.919 


2.419 


4.899 


4.081 


2.677 


4.^48 


4.730 


4;677 


.342 


4.452' 


4.703 


£•1.449 


4.132 


4.032 


.403 



glndinAs.- ."^^^ Sggnif icaht^if f erences . 

T^ble lO includq* one teafeher item and two student items where no signi-' 
ficant differenced ofien^ri^eo^ the experimental and contfrol groups in the 

.category of evaluation and grading of student teaching performance. 
'. Conclusions 

Bdth students and teachers indicate that the cfollege supervisor has the 
ability to make faiY and reasonable evaluations of "the student teachers perfor- 
mance but «only if the college supervisor has adequate contacts, classroom 
visits and^observations . * ' 

■ ' ■ V ' ' . 

The student teachers, are much more critical\of the role of the college 
supervisor in the area ^of "evaluation than are the supervising teachers. 
It appears that the ability of the college supervisor to do an adequate job 
of evaluation is negatively affected by the assignment of a large group of 
stu|fent teachers. The smaller the group, the more capable is the college 
ipervisor in making adequate. evaluations of student teaching performance. "\ 



Regardless of^the size of the gr'oupyM:he student teachers believe that 
the supervising tfeachers can do a mucj|p4ore adequate job of evaluation than 
can the college supervisors. The kind of supervisory program does not change 
this view. Both ^groups of students were critical of both programs as they 
related to the evaluation of their performance J fair appraisals, and accurate 
recommendations. Both teachers,' college supervisors^ and programs were found * 

' • . ' ■ 

wanting in the category of evaluation of the student teaching performance. The 

■ * 

role of the college supervisor needs to be reviewed. Perhaps it is again the 
case of duplicating an area which should be given to the supervising -teacher. 

. Given an even larger" group of student teachers ; 'the Qof^^^ge^ supervisor would 
no doubt have to rely fully upon the tether for the eiVaLuation process. At 
this point, the teacher preparation institutions must realize that it is turning 

• over an important function to the public schools. 

I . College Supervisor Competency '^ 

Findings - Significant Differences ^. 

table 11 includes one teacher ^teftv^and one student item where significant 
differences occurred between the exjitefiirtbntal and control groups in their View 
of the competence of the college supervisor in understanding the elements of 
the student teaching situation. „ i - 

, Findings - No Sigiificant Differences 

Table 11 includes five teacher items and three student items. where no 
sighificant differences occurred between the experimental and control groups 
in viewing the competency of the college supervisors. 

4 

Both groups of students had confidence in the college supervisors* ability. 
The control supervisor was rated "ver' high" and the experimental supervisor was 
rated "high'\ 
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TABLE 11 COLLEGE SUPERVISOR COMPETENCY 



Item 




Statement 




Control 
Means 


Expmt 1 . 
Means 


"t" 
Score 


S 


25 


Supervisor understood elements of 


situation 


4.2^7 


3.742 


2.360 


T 


18 


Supervisor 


understood elements of 


situation 


4.658 


4.194 


2.331 


S 


12 


Confidence 


in college supervisors' 


^ability 


4.774 , 


4:649 


.633 


T 


8' 


Confidence 


in college supervisors' 


ability 


4.421 


4.613 


.847 



T 5 Supervisor understood objectives of the school 4.419 4.447 .170 

S 20 Understanding of difficulties student faced 4.645 . 4.622 .131 

Q 

T 15 Understanding of' difficulties student faced 4.632 4.710 .402 

S 31 Had realistic view of school problems 4.677 4.432 .153 

T 24 Had realistic view of school, problems 4.395 4.6*45 1,0'57 

T 31 Overall rating of college supervisor 4.737 4.677 .334^ 

3 '. ^ — ■ — ^ — 

* 

Con clusions , , ^ * 



Both students and teachers see the larger gro^z^ assignment as affecting, 
to some extent, the ability of 'the college supervisor to grasp the elements 
ot each student teaching situation. ^ 

The number of students assignied to the college supervisor does not affect 
^ his ability to lunderstand the student teaching situation in general, to maintain 

i ^ ^ ' ■ ' ' . . 

a realistic picture of the public school problems, or to understand the purposes 
and objectives of the schools. These conclusions may reflect more the selection 
of college supervisors with a high degree of^ professional training and experience 
in the field of education; evidently, a highly trained college, supervisor^with 
a wealth of training and experience in many areas of education , aids a great deal 



in 



overcoming program deficiencies, 
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CHAPTER V • . ^ 

' ' . SUMMA]^Y , . ' ■ . ' ■ * . 

. • ■• > ..... --A ■ . ' 

This study examined jfwo programs of stiident teaching supervision in an 

effq^to determine the' effect of the size ^ th^ sjtudent teaching group 

oh the supervisory program. ■ * . J 

Two small groups of student teachers (17 and 20) wete compared with a 
large group of st\idents (3x| on their responses to a questionnaire. Their 
supervising teachers were also compared on a similar questionnaire. The two 
small groups made up the control group and were found to be similar popula- . 
tions and treated^as such. The experimental group consisted of the large 
group of students and teachers (N=31). 

Two college professors were assigned to 'the study. Professor X ^onducted 
.the experimental prqgram in the fall of 1973 and one control program in th^e 
winter (1973-74) quarter . The other professor (Y) conducted one of the control 
programs in. the fall quarter of 1973 at the same time as the experimental program. 

The students, college supervisors, and supervising teachers were those 
normally assigned in the regular placement process. 

The two programs were necessarily different . The experimental program placed 

more emphasis on small group and large group meetings with the students and 

• ■ ■ ■ ft r ■ 

teachers and involved extra written reporting. The experimental program also 
included a greater "clustering" of student teachers in any one school. The role « , 

of the experimesntal college supervisor was viewed more as a troubleshooter and 

I \ 

greater^ responsibility was placed upon the supervising teacher. 

After the data from' the questionnaires had been converted into numerical 
scores and tabtj^ated ; "t" scores were obtained for determining if any significant 
differences existed between the cdntrol arid experimental groups *^in their responses. 
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When total responses of the experimental and control groups of teachers - • 
were examined it was found that 35 percent of the responses provided significant 
differences and 65 percent of the responses did not. With the student groups it ' 
was found thaf 44.5 percent of the responses provided significant differences and 
55.5 percent did not. 

It was found that the large groiip program was affected to some extent by 
the lack of classroom observation and the individual types of contacts which 
were possible in the smaller group programs. However, classroom observation by 
the college supervisor did not^ appear as important a factor as many have believed. 
Teacher§ and students indicated aneed for more contacts but in forms other tharx 
classroom observation. • . * . \ ^ " 

, There seemed to *e little problem in the availability of the college supervisor 
and stu&ents and teachers indicated confidence in his being available when help^j7as 
needed.. In spite of this aspect, the ability of the college supervisor to make 
adequate evaluations, to be effective in conferences, and to write fair "and ^ . , 
accurate evaluations was affected by the amount of intensive observations' that 
could be made in the classroom situation. Although teachers and students play 
down the importance of classroom observations, their other .responses indicate 
that without it, thd college supervisor loses his effectiveness. It is interesting 
that the link between these areas is not obvious to them. 

The college supervisors in both programs received very high ratings from 

■ . " ■ ■ ■ " .[ ■ 

both the students and teachers in their competency, helpfulness,, personal rela- 

tions, honesty, and ability to work with others. These high ratings reflect the J 

hi^ degree of training and experience of the college :supervisdrs rather than 

specific aspects of the programs. Nevertheless, training, experience, and an 

ability to work with people are valuable characteristics of a college supervisor 

and no doubt ^contribute to the success of programs. ' : 



•There Still needs to be a cohsideijable' amount of' work in helping student 
teachers to, plan for teaching and to ^help them and the supervising , teachers to 
re^^lize the value of planning. ;* V ' ^ > 

Evaluation of the student t-eaching performance 'is another area in which' 
students are particularly critical -ofi^^t^ teacl^ers and the college supervisors. 
Both groups of -students gave supervising teachers, a bettex rating in^ "evaluating 
student teaching performance" than they did -the college supervisors. This' is 
an area where the roles, of the teachers and supervisors need to b^'^e^x^niii^^^ -v: 

_ • ' ' ' ■• ^ Hi^^.:'*' .--^'^^-^-' 

There is no doubt that the day by day contact which the supervising teitfei" has 
with the student teacher makes it possible for the teacher to do a much better 
job of evaluation than is possible for the college supervisor. 

The teachers appear willing to take on more responsibility for 'the supervision 
of . the student "teacher, but there seems to be. some ]freservations . They appear to 
accept this responsibility if guidance and in-service; approaches are provided. 

There is an overwhelming support from the students f or> the present program of 
student 'teaching,' but the other pre-student teaching professional education courses 
did not fare as well. ' 

At times, teachers and students appeared^.to respond more to the expectations 
of the program as it was perceive^ by the college supervisor than to their own 
views. Teachers and students are willing to* iccj^pt whatever role is assigned 
to them as long as they. feel that there is continued and positive support from 
the representatives of the teacher education institution. - * 

The expertise of the supervising teacher and the college supervisor are 
not being utilized to the fullest extent. There is recognition that each may 
be doing^jA^t^ the other might do better. There appears to be some duplication 
ot roles by the supervising teacher and the college supervisor. There needs 
to he an in-depth look at these roles and a better def^inition of the roles of 
all persons in the student teaching program. . , 



Although significant differences occurred between the two progi:ams , , 
neither prpgraui gave evidence of any overwhelmingly negative elements. The ' 
effeittivene^ of ,tt1btS^,. college supervisor in the experimental program was 
affected /l^o some .^^JiStiant by the larger number of students. Yet / the larger 

group program did not produce axiy evidefncei that the progress of the stud^t 

" ' ' ; *" ' " . ■ :. ■ •' . ^ ' ' 

teachers in that program was affected in^ negative manner. Both^ programs 

apipeared to give^^^dequate supervision ^and ^guidance to the student teachers! ' . 

There is no . doubt that ipany alternative programs are feasible and that 

- . . - • ' ■ * ^ . ■ ' *- 

large group programs can be successful. There does need to be a great deal^of 
attention in any program to the interaction of the persons involved, maintenance 
of positive attitudes, a better definition of \the roles of the persws in the 
team, and much more emphasis on the role of in-service education. . 
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I)#ar Teacher and/or Admlnistra.tiDrr 



Occasionally we ask school personnel t«r provide feed-back concerning their • 
opinion of the supervisory performance of the univQ,rsity supervisor who visits their 
schools. Would you please complete the following formrand return it to the address 

listed below: * 

■' . . ^ • . 

' .,^Dr. Dennis Redburn 

• CbordinatW of Student Teaching 
. . Ball StaW University ' 

Muncie, /Indiana I47306 * , . • . 




Quarte r . Universjjy.^japeryisor 's Nam e " . ., v . 

Ele?nei?tary (Grade) ; Ts dc onda ry * (Subject ) " ^ 

Approximate' Distance from iBall Stfte ^ mies 

Years of Experience Degree Held ' ^ " 

.:Td8ition: Teact^e r Number of student teachers y^u have, worked with 

, Administrator before this on e 

Other ■ " 



Following, each question jdou will note a series of letters which repredknt 
possible answers. The meaninds of these letters are as follows.: ,.A-Agree, ' 
PA -Probably Agree, U/NA-Undecj?ded or Not applicable, PD-Probably Disagree, 
D-Disagree, ' ^ .. ^ 



Questiois» 




1, 



2. 



3. 



The student felt that by revealing weaknesses to 
his university supervisor, he was endangering 
his student te^^ching grade. 

The university supervisor, was not readily acces- 
sible, wtien the student needed to contact* Him* : 

■ • ' • fc ' * *■ • 

The suDervif=?ing teacher and the university 
supervisor worked Well together. 

The student, had an oi^oortunity to meet with his 
university supervisor on an individual basis 
before or after he w3s observed . in , a teach- 
ing situation. " . ■ ' 

The purposes and objectives of. the school in 
which^^ th^^tuderri^faught were understood by 
the u^^^^jj^^jg^^||yisor. 
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Question 



6. 
7. 

.10. 

ll'. 

1-12, 
13. 



The university supervisor demonstrated a famili 
arxty with different methpds.of teaching. J 

The .student's personality' conflicted with that 
01 the university supervisor. 

^. The Student had ppnfidence in his university 
- supervisor's abilVty. / ^ ^ 

The 'student' teact^i.ng ' assj^gnmeit did not live up 
\ irnJ ! f*"^?"i'« expectations of a desirable and 
I professionally rewarding- situkion. 

Corfsidering the circumstanoeJ, the ^student felt 
,hL'tL%^i'ng.-r^"'"^^^''^ 

■The^university supervisdf:*wai.not candid enough 
to, be of real help to the stldent.'- • . ^ 

The university supervisor eniouraged the student 
to experiment with various t.^aching methods! 



The. lesson planning required by the university 



15. 
16.. 

17. 
'18. 



The^university supervisor wa^ enjoyable to work 

■P ■ . 

The university supervisor didlnot seem k under- 
stand the- difficulties that tie student .f^ced ^n 
student teaching. ' ' ' • 

The university supervisor usedfdonstructive 
criticisn when conferring with the student 
teacher about his teac)>ing. 

The university supervisor was nit particularly * 
helpful in our individual confei(ences. 



19. 



The university, supervisor seemed to grasp the 
^ ^^^^.''^'^"^ '-^^-^ ^it?ati?n|hich 

The university supervisor did not provide the 
-student- the freedom in planning th't he desired. 



Question 



PA. ; U/MA 



;PD ^ D 



20. In the discussions, the univ^srsity supervisor's, 
appraisal of the stuH^nt's teaching- strengths and 
weaknesses seerneH fair and reasonable. 



21. The liniversity supervisor was effective JLn his 
relationship with me. " ^ 



22. . ^The\nniyersity supervisor* sinswere^' nay questions 
Specific'ally and.l^o the point. ' ' • ' 



23... I felt that t could discuss professional problems 
• frankly and onenly with the university sunervisor.; 

2h.* ' The- university supervisor did not sedm to have a * 
realistic picture of ^the daily problems oi the- « / . 
Dublic scho<"ls. .V ' ' 



. 25. The phiversity supervisor did not se^m to try to 
make the- student feel Gomfor|able while he ob- 
served! the student's terflchidg. 

- 2o. The i/niyersity supervf^cr did not particularly 
; / seefn interested in the student and b^-S problerns . 

27. The univeVslty superWsor seemedvto h=^ve. excel'?- 
lent rannort. . 

' 128, The university supervisor see^^ed to. hare excel- 
lent .public relations skills. / 

29. We would be h^p'^v tp^have the university super- 
visor conti^nue to sppervi se;in onr schools. 

30. '^he universHy .sunr-r^n.sor- made evepy effort to 
make t'''>e st^'^r^ent tc-'icMing experience work 
smoothly anrt srcessfnlly for all involved. 



. 31. 



/'•y overall ratinr. pi> the' university, supervisor 
i^ as follows: " v . ' . 



/ 



One of the best 
we have worked 
with 



As good as any we 
have worked with 




One of the , 
poorest we 
have worfed 
with 



QUESTION 



The college supervisor made a suffl- . 
cient number ^o'g^visits to our scl^ool. ' 

The college sapervisor should con- 
centrate his efforts on developing ; 
the competencies of the supervising 
teacher and let the supervising teacher 
take complete, responsibility fox the ' 
•-student teateheri 

Tihe, eollege supervisor is mych more 
valuable 'when he works with in-aervice 
approaches and Itfts the supervising 
teacher take most of the responsibility 
.for th|, student teacher's progress. 

The supervisory approach used by the 
college supervisor enabled hiS to 
adequately evaluate the performance 
of the student teacher. 

The use of individual conferences . 
and group meetings (out of school)'; 
eliminates the necessity for school 
visits by the college supervisor 
except where problems have occurred. 

The college supervisor- should con- 
centrate his efforts toward helping 
the student teacher rather than the 
supervising teacher.. 

^iiThe college supervisor had suffi- 
cient contacts with the student 
teacher . ' . 

A competent supervising teacher 
eliminates the necessity of class- 
room visits' by the college super- 
visor. 

.The college supervisor had suffi- 
cient contacts with the supe.rvislng 
teacher. ' 



0 
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# STUDENT EVALUATION 
.^r'Su'pervlsor^s Name 



Elemientary <grade)_^- Secondary (s ubj^fct) 



Your age 



Sex. 



Maiital status 



_^- App^ox. grade point average 
Following each questton-iy^Du nqje a series of letters which Resent 



possible answers. The meanings of these ^tetters are as follows: >=Agree; 
PA=Probably Agree , U/NA=Undecld§d or Not Appliciable PD-ft^bably Disagree., ^ ^ 
I>=Disagree. 



Question 



i- - My^particlpation course was beneficial to' rn'f? 
student teaching . ; - 



2. I felt that by revealing-weaknefeses to my 
college supervisor, I v/as endangering my 
student teachiifcr grade. 

3/ iStudent teaching gave me a great deal of 
personal satisfaction. 

4. My college supervisor was not readily acces- 
sible ^hen I needed to contact him. 

5. My supervising teacher and college super- . 
visor worked well together. 

6. My mid-quarter group conferences with my ^ 
college supervisor were not of much benefit 
to me as a student teacher. • 

* , ^ ■ ■ 

7. I am glad that.I had an opportunity to meet 
' ^ with my .university i^ipervis or on an indi- 
vidual basis before ne observed'my teachingr 

8. The purposes and objectives of the school , 
in which I taught cannot be achieved by- 
its currtculifm. . , 





J 

PA 


U/NA 


PD 






* 


t- ■ 

■ir 


9 ■ ■ 




































• 






















i 






i 
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^. ^ 

• Question 



9. It was not particularly Important to me that 
my college supervisor be a specialist In my 
^ particular teaching field. ^ 

10. My college supervisor demonstrated a familiar 
ity with different methods of teaching. 

11. My personality conflicted with that of my 
college supervisor. 

♦12. I had confidence in my college supervisor's 
ability. 



' I 



13. My student teaching assignment did not live 
up to my expectations of a desirable and 
professionally rewarding situation . 

^p^l • . ■ ' . ■ 

14. Ci^sldlrlng the clrcumstanceis , I felt at ease^ 
whiiQ^lii^ college supervisor observed my \ 
teaching. 

15. My college supervisor was not candid 
enough to be a real help to me. 

16. My college supervisor permitted me to ex- 
periment with my teaching methods . 

17. My 420Vourse was not esp^ally beneficial' 
to my student teaching. . 

18. ;Tjie lesson plannln^^ required by my college 

supervisor contributed to better teaching on 
my part. ^ ^ 

" ^ * ' ' ' 

19. My college supervisor was enjoyable to work 
with. 

"20. ^My college supervisor did not seem to under- 
stand the difficulties I faced in student 

21. M|j|pft;hods course w^s not (especially bener 
ficifll^ my istudent teaching. 

22. My college supervlscjir used constructive 
criticism when confeirln^ with-me about 
jmy teaching. 



Question 



23; 



MyJCollege supervisor was^ not particularly 
helpful In our Individual conferences . 




26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 



31. 



32. 



33. 



34. 



, 35, 



ary reasoh for Requesting the student 
teaching assignment which I accepted was 
econonllc or perspifal . 

\ 

My coHtege supervisor seemed to grasp the 
elements of my student teaching situation 
which made It unique. . 

My college supervisor did not provide the 
freedom'ln planning that I desired . 

In our discussions, the college supervisor's 
appraisal of my teaching strengths and weak- 
nesses has seemed fair and reasonable. ■ 

My college supervisor was effective In his 
relationship with me. 

My college supervisor answered my questions 
specifically ai^ to the point. 

I felt that I qould discuss my most serious 
professional problems frankly and openly with 
my college supervisor. . 

My college supervisor did not seem to^iave a 
realistic picture of the dally problems 6f the 
public schools. 

My college supervisor did not seem to try to 
make me feel comfortable while he observed 
my teaching. ' 

To get a superior student teaching experience, 
I would have been "willing to move to a com- 
munity far from home. '■ y 



Interested In' me and my problems . 

If I could plan my career again, I would not 
choose teaching. • 



A 




U/NA 


PD 


— ^ 

D 

7 


1 ► 




- 










- 
























/ 


























• 
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QUESTION 



39. 



36. ,.The supervisory approach used by 

the college supervisor enabled him 
to adequately evaluate my student 
teaching performance. 

37. • The college supervisor made suffi- 

cient contacts with my supervising 
teacher. ; 

38. The college supervisor can evaluate 
my student teaching performance ' 
better th^n my supervising teacher. 

The observation of. the student 
teacher by the supervising teacher 
IS all that Is necessary for adequate 
evaluation of the student teacher. 

The college supervisor's observa- 
tions of the student teacher's 
classroom performance Is, necfessary 
tor adequate evaluation of the 
student teacher'.' 

My^supervlslng teacher has adequate 
-information about my student teach- 
ing performance to write a fair and 
accurate recommendation. > 

42. My supervising teacher can evaluate 
I my- performance better than my 
- college supervisor. 



40, 



41. 



43, 



fjollege supervisor. 

The supervisory process used by the 
college supervisor eliminates the 
necessity for his visitation to 
the 'Student teacher's classroom.^ 

My college supervisor has adequate 
information about my student teach- 
ing performance to write a fair and 
accurate recommendation. 

45. The college supervisor made suffi- 
cient contacts with me. 



44. 



^ 



43 



